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Every YEAR a new generation of homemakers is graduated 
from the nation’s schools. 

American Can Company has helped give them an apprecia- 
tion of the goodness of canned foods through thousands of free 
canned food recipe books sent to Home Economics teachers for 
class instruction. 


American Can Co. {canco) New York + Chicago San Francisco 
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FMC-Kyler Labeler 
For spot or full body label- 
ing. Adjustable models for 
a wide range of can sizes. 
Non-adjustable models for 
a single can size. 


| IN PACKAGING EQUIPMENT 


= “ FMC-Kyler Labelers and Boxers 


. Write for detailed information on the machinery 


The adaptability and wide range of these modern packing 
department machines reduce the plant “waste-line” by 
making it possible to operate with a minimum of floor 
space and man-power. Their sturdy construction assures 
long life with minimum of attention, even in heavy-duty 
service at maximum speeds. Operating cost is also 
surprisingly low. 


KEEP FIT IN THE ’50’s 
with Modern FMC Equipment ~ C) ‘a 


or equipment in which you are interested or get 
in touch with your nearest FMC Representative. 


FMC-Kyler Boxer> 


Available in motor drive 
or hand operated models 


or hand oper lels FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
ease Me CANNING MACHINERY DIVISIONS 
Western General Sales Office Eastern General Sales Office 
San Jose 5, Calif. Hoopeston, Illinois 
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CONSULT WITH US DURING THE 


National Frozen Foods Convention 
CONGRESS HOTEL CHICAGO JAN. 31st, - FEB. 3rd. 


The following representatives will be at the Congress Hotel and we suggest that you 
consult the Convention Directory and telephone to their rooms or leave a note with the 
room clerk for aprointments: 


Frank Hamachek, Jr,, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 

Richard L. Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 

Ogden D. Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 

Harry H. Howeth, Rehoboth, Dela. (Eastern Rep.) 
Bert W. Nevins, Puyallup, Wash. (Western Rep.) 


Our representatives devote all of their time to the efficient hulling of pea and lima 
beans. Our equipment will help you improve your pack. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE Co. 


of bs Viner Feeders, Ensilage Distributors and Chain Adjusters 


KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN 
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if you pack citrus products... 


Or... 


asparagus 
string beans 


ae lima beans 


soups 


Ss pork and beans 


OF one of the many other delicious fruits and 


vegetables that are packed in cans... 


CONTINENTAL 


100 EAST 42nd STREET. 


Here’s why! Continental has thirty-seven can is 
manufacturing plants... thirty sales offices, a 
laboratory staffed by top-notch scientists and 
technicians... fourteen field research offices... 


and an unrivaled cannery equipment department. iy 


CAN COMPANY! 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


have the American people, from news boy to bank 

president, been so conscious of the federal budget. 
Probably never before have they had more reason to 
be concerned about it. Most of those reading these 
lines, regardless of political party, spend at least a few 
minutes each day griping about the inefficiencies of the 
federal government and worrying about the possibili- 
ties or probabilities of spending ourselves into the 
poorhouse. At the same time, most of us feel there’s 
little or nothing we can personally do to change the 
course of things. 

While this column has no magic formula for indi- 
vidual action, that is the phase of the subject we would 
like to discuss. In the first place, it seems most of us 
are not sincere in our desire to cut federal expenses. 
Sure enough, we write our Congressmen expressing 
our desire for economy, we can talk intelligently (we 
think) about every damn-fool project of the government, 
and we’re ready to throttle anyone who says we are 
not sincere. But just as soon as there is a possibility 
of getting federal money for our own district, or for 
our own industry, or pet project, we’re out there sup- 
porting the pitcher with everything we have. This 
competition between states and between industries, 
professions, and special interests for federal money, 
is alone responsible for an ever rising budget. 

The demand governs the supply—note how the pea 
pack went down these past two seasons. Watch it go 
up again this coming season; watch the corn pack go 
down. Given the same conditions the federal budget 
will react in the same manner. One thing is certain, 
We ean’t expect the politicians to resist the urge if “we 
the people” cannot do so. Nor can we expect the job- 
holders to stop promoting their jobs when we insist 
that the work be done. 


F ave the A BILLION — Probably never before 
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A good many readers, no doubt, like the writer, 
know farmers who won’t accept a nickel of direct gov- 
ernment payments (they can’t avoid the effect of 
higher markets) because they’re firmly convinced that 
in doing so they’ll lose their independence and that, 
furthermore, the government can’t afford it. Suppose 
every corn canner and every tomato canner and every 
other supplier of foods would refuse to bid on the gov- 
ernment’s offer to buy for the school lunch program. 
Suppose every farmer would refuse to accept payments 
under the farm program; suppose every State would 
refuse to accept money for road building, etc., etc. 
Wouldn’t be long before those appropriations would 
become unnecessary, or at least superfluous, would it? 


Sure these are Utopian thoughts. They are ideals. 
The ideals of democracy and independent action to 
which we must return. Ideals that we must not only 
preach but practice with the zeal of conviction. This 
much we can personally do in all of our conversation, 
in our correspondence with congressional delegates. 


Speaking of budgets, the canning industry itself has 
no mean budget problem these days when so much 
extra working capital is needed under today’s operat- 
ing conditions. On another page in this issue Colonel 
George Rountree, well known to this industry, espe- 
cially in the Midwest, offers a plan for meeting this 
contingency that is worthy of the attention of every 
canner in the business. Telling some canners to save 
for a rainy day might be nearly as Utopian or idealistic 
as the above remarks. Nevertheless the program pre- 
sented is based on sound business principles that can- 
not logically be ignored. 
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CONVENTION NEWS 


Frozen Food Industry Convention Program 


All important aspects of frozen food 
production and distribution will be cov- 
ered in the comprehensive program ar- 
ranged for the 1950 Frozen Food Indus- 
try Convention, scheduled for the Con- 
gress Hotel in Chicago, January 31 
through February 3. Under the Chair- 
manship of Wm. M. Walsh, President 
of the National Wholesale Frozen Food 
Distributors, Inc., the All-Industry Con- 
vention Committee is completing ar- 
rangements for a busy four day Conven- 
tion period which will include panel dis- 
cussions of major importance and inter- 
est to frozen food packers, brokers, dis- 
tributors, and others having a stake in 
the industry. Also on the agenda are 
annual business meeting's of the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers and 
the National Wholesale Frozen Food Dis- 
tributors, Inc., directors’ meetings, and 
meetings of committees working on prob- 
lems in the fields of warehousing and 
transportation, legislation and research 
and standards. 


Social events include an All-Industry 
Cocktail Party, a luncheon, and a Buffet 
Supper, but major efforts will be given 
to developing the business features of 
the program—assuring all delegates of 
an opportunity to learn about and dis- 
cuss significant industry developments. 


Meantime, the Convention Housing 
Committee reports that requests for 
room reservations are pouring in, and all 
indications are for a big attendance. In- 
dustry members planning to attend are 
being urged to make their arrangements 
early, to avoid disappointment. Partici- 
pating associations will be headquartered 
at the Congress Hotel, and business and 
social events will be at this hotel. 


A tentative schedule of events follows: 


PROGRAM—FROZEN FOOD 
INDUSTRY CONVENTION 


Congress Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
January 31 - February 3, 1950 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 31 


On Tuesday, January 31, at 10 a.m. 
panel round table on “Distribution 
Costs” is scheduled with Samuel R. Good, 
of Philadelphia, as chairman. At 2 p.m. 
“Distribution through Chain Stores”, an- 
other panel discussion, will be headed by 
W. L. Pavlovski, past president of the 
Quick Frozen Foods Association of Chi- 
cago. 


Wednesday, February 1, the packers 
meetings will feature a 10 a.m. sympo- 
sium on “Research and Standards—Pres- 
ent and Future”; and at the same time a 
panel round table on “Distributors’ Plant 
Facilities” is slated. At 2 p.m, a Frozen 
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Food Brokers Open Forum is scheduled; 
and at 3 p.m. a panel on “Institutional 
Distribution”. 

A joint panel discussion on “What We 
Expect from the Packer and Distribu- 
tor” is to open the Thursday, February 
2, session at 10 a.m. and a packers’ sym- 
posium at the same time on “Production 
Techniques” is also on the program. 

The afternoon meetings of February 2 
are general sessions at which all seg- 
ments of the industry—packers, brokers, 
distributors, preservers and warehouse- 
men will assemble to hear four major 
addresses: 


John C. Brennan, Vice President and 
Secretary, The Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Co., “The A & P Story”. 

John Logan, President, National Asso- 
ciation of Food Chains, “Surveying 
Frozen Food Results’’. 

J. A. Numero, President, U. S. Thermo 
Co., “The Weakest Link in the 
Chain’. 

Hunter Watkins, Colonial & Pacific 
Frigidways, Inc., “Zero Trucking 
Coast to Coast’. 


Friday, February 3, will be devoted to 
board meetings, open house receptions at 
Chicago plants of frozen food distribu- 
tors and packers, and will close with an 
all-industry committee meeting on in- 
dustry planning for 1951. 


Fruit & Vegetable Processors School at Ohio State 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
MARCH 13-17 INC. 


The third Vegetable and Fruit Proces- 
sors School schedule for the Ohio State 
University, March 13-17 inclusive is ar- 
ranged so those especially interested in 
only one or two crops can come for the 
day or days when the crop or crops are 
being considered. For example, corn and 
peas will be featured on Monday, March 
13; tomatoes and tomato products on 
Tuesday, March 14; and snap beans, 
kraut, pickles fruit and specialty prod- 
ucts including wine on Thursday, March 
16; and sanitation and nutritional as- 
pects of processed foods on Friday, 
March 17. 


Great interest has been manifested in 
a field trip to Cincinnati. Some canners 
have never been in a can manufacturing 
plant, and many will want to see a mod- 
ern food research laboratory. Arrange- 
ments have been made for a field trip on 
Wednesday, March 15 to the Continental 
Can Company at Norwood, the Kroger 
Food Foundation Laboratories in Cincin- 
nati and one other laboratory (probably 
the Food and Drug laboratories.) 


The group will travel by bus. The 
cost of the trip (approximately $5.00) 
will depend somewhat upon the number 
that registers for the trip. 


The three evening programs have been 
developed around research work in the 
Department. The first, March 13, is 
based on taste panel work using repre- 
sentative samples treated with the newer 
organic pesticides and samples prepared 
with mono-sodium glutamate. On March 
14 two movies will be shown of process- 
ing and quality analysis of tomatoes and 
tomato products, processed under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. These movies 
(one talkie) depict the research project 
of greatest interest to canners. 
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On March 16 fruit processing possibil- 
ities in Ohio will be discussed. Samples 
of fruit juice blends, concentrates and 
frozen fruit will be evaluated. 


DATES CHANGED FOR CANNERY 
FIELD MEN’S COURSE 


The dates for the Wisconsin Cannery 
Field Men’s Short Course, to be held at 
the University of Wisconsin at Madison, 
have been shortened from March 13 to 
to 24 to March 13 through the 17. A 
poll of the membership of the Wisconsin 
Canners Association showed almost a 
unanimous preference for a one week 
course, making the change necessary. 


SALAD DRESSING MEETING 


The Annual Convention of the Mayon- 
naise & Salad Dressing Manufacturers 
Association will be held at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, May 11, 12 and 13. 


HULSEY HEADQUARTERS 


Dick Hulsey, Tampa, Florida food 
broker, will headquarter in Room 261 
Dennis Hotel, January 22 to 28 for the 
Atlantic City Convention. 


USES FOR FARM PRODUCTS 


New foods, new cotton fabrics, better 
means of storing and processing essen- 
tial oilseed crops, and advances in the 
use of farm products as industrial raw 
materials are among the research 
achievements described by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Bureau of Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Chemistry in its 
annual report for fiscal year 1949, just 
released. 
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FINANCING PLUS—FOR SEASONAL PACKERS 


By GEORGE V. ROUNTREE* 


The pattern of canning operations dur- 
ing the past two years has brought into 
sharp focus again the need of most com- 
panies for additional working capital. 
Costs have stubbornly increased while 
selling prices have, not only failed to 
respond but have often declined with 
consequent narrowing of profit margins. 
Canners are now forced to carry larger 
inventories for longer periods of time 
and function as warehousemen for 
their customers. This adds materially 
to their working capital requirements. 
Therefore, it might be opportune to dig 
deeper to see if a basis can be found for 
additional support. If a new principle 
can be introduced or an old one revived, 
which can be generally accepted, it could 
improve the financial stability of the 
industry. 


FOOD PROCESSING INDUSTRY 
VITAL BUT SOME IF ITS 
UNDERPINNING WEAK 


The food processing industry is cer- 
tainly one of the most vital in this coun- 
try. It has forged ahead with better 
and faster equipment, constantly grow- 
ing volume of improved products and 
sales techniques. Its contribution to the 
economy is immeasurable. With these 
and many other favorable factors on the 
credit side of the ledger it would seem 
that leaders of the industry would make 
a concerted effort to find a satisfactory 
answer to the appalling losses that are 
sustained directly by financially weak 
members and indirectly by all. This con- 
dition can never be completely remedied, 
because of the nature of the business, 
but we contend it can be vastly improved 
by the adoption of, and adherence to, a 
few approved principles. 

Canners are rugged individualists. 
They want to operate their businesses 
with the least interference from others 
and generally that is a worthy motive. 
But if seven canners in a given area 
have sufficient working capital and three 
others have not, trouble may be in the 
offing for all. If one out of the three is 
‘oreed to sacrifice his products because 
o! pressing obligations, all ten will suf- 
for. When a canner is knocked out, his 
}voduct at forced sale, tends to establish 
« lower level of market prices. One, 
unfamiliar with the business, might as- 
sume that some comfort would be de- 
:.ved from the elimination of a competi- 
tor, But this is not so as the bankrupt 
pant is usually purchased at a low price 
by some other adventuresome person and 
the eyele is started all over again. 

‘The author is senior partner of 
Gorge V. Rountree & Co., certified pub- 
lic accountants, Chicago, Illinois. This 
f'n has rendered services to the canning 
industry for a long number of years. 
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TAKES COURAGE TO BE A 
CANNER 


The canning business is highly specu- 
lative. It takes more than average cour- 
age to engage in it and a combination 
of unusual qualities to succeed. Because 
of the nature of the business, regardless 
of the ability of the owners, the enter- 
prise may fail to succeed. For this rea- 
son each person who becomes imbued with 
the idea of becoming a canner should 
weigh all foreseeable factors as carefully 
as possible. These include condition of 
the plant, its location, availability of raw 
product, chances of selling finished prod- 
uct at above cost and adequate capital. 
The last includes equity capital to cover 
fixed assets and reasonable working capi- 
tal. In addition the careful canner will 
make arrangements with his bank for 
current borrowings that will most like- 
ly be required during the packing sea- 
son. 


SOURCES OF CAPITAL 


Ideally, stockholders should provide 
sufficient capital to acquire the plant and 
carry on operations so that outside bor- 
rowings will not be necessary. But this 
is seldom done. Moreover when trouble 
brews, stockholders frequently duck. The 
majority of canners are reluctant to car- 
ry idle cash for a long period of time 
when large sums are-usually needed for 
but a few months. This works out well 
when conditions are nearly normal. For 
this reason practically all canners bor- 
row rather substantial amounts during 
the packing season which are paid off, 
or substantially reduced, after sufficient 
volume has been shipped. 


This money is usually obtained from 
banks on open lines of credit provided 
the financial condition of the canner 
warrants it. Where the working capital 
is thin, the banker usually requests col- 
lateral. In these modern times, the most 
effective procedure is to offer “warehouse 
receipts” to the banker as evidence of 
canned food collateral stored in the can- 
ner’s own warehouse. 


When conditions become tighter and 
banks are reluctant to supply the needed 
working capital, even on warehouse re- 
ceipts, the canner may be faced with the 
necessity of obtaining a “long term” 
loan. Application may be made to some 
society having funds to loan or one of 
the larger life insurance companies. As- 
suming other conditions can be met, the 
money available on this basis will usual- 
ly be not more than 50 per cent of the 
sound value of the fixed assets. Ordi- 
narily a mortgage is given or a restric- 
tive agreement is signed which specifies 
the plant may not be mortgaged to any- 
one else during the life of the loan. But 
it is rather difficult for smaller canners 
to obtain an insurance loan because fre- 
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quently their plants are not adaptable 
for other purposes. 

One of the primary objectives of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation is to aid 
small business. Application may be made 
to that agency for financial assistance 
if it cannot be obtained elsewhere. Its 
representative will review the situation 
and provide the required money, with 
certain limitations, if convinced its ac- 
tion has a reasonable chance of enabling 
the canner to continue useful operations 
and provide needed employment. 

The foregoing steps are reasonably 
familiar to most members of the indus- 
try, but regardless of all possible sources 
of financial assistance, too large a num- 
ber of canners get into difficulties from 
which they cannot extricezte themselves 
with resulting creditor committee opera- 
tion or receivership. 


NEED FOR FINANCIAL SHOCK 
ABSORBER 


Obviously something should be added, 
not merely a “new look”, but a more per- 
manent shock absorber, something that 
may be relied upon to obviate many of 
the heartbreaking results that are too 
frequently recurring. A second line of 
defense is needed so that in extreme 
emergency it can be fallen back upon, 
thus affording the canner another fair 
chance to Solve his problems. 

A large number of individuals recog- 
nize this principle by reasonable savings 
and life insurance or the establishment 
of annuities. A person who has life in- 
surance tries to avoid borrowing on the 
cash value. He normally meets his ex- 
penses out of his ordinary income. How- 
ever in cases of severe illness, accident 
or loss of position, there is more than 
passing satisfaction in the knowledge 
that money can be obtained on the life 
insurance policies which may tide the in- 
dividual over without his becoming desti- 
tute. 

Corporations are like individuals in 
many respects. Some are alert, progres- 
sive, useful and make a necessary con- 
tribution to our economy. Indeed, we 
like to think that many of our more suc- 
cessful corporations reflect the best qual- 
ities of the individuals who are respon- 
sible for their management. Others are 
at time overstaffed, poorly managed, out 
of proportion and lack the coordinated 
driving force to overcome obstacles. 


OTHER PRECEDENTS 


Early in 1944, when World War II 
was progressing more favorably to our 
side, it beeame quite apparent that satis- 
factory policies should be adopted for the 
prompt termination of war contracts. 
This was accentuated because of the 
scandal, litigation, and long delay in set- 
tlement of similar contracts after World 
War I. In these discussions, a recom- 
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mendation was made for the establish- 
ment by contractors of a “reserve for 
reconversion” with related deduction 
from earnings to be invested in Govern- 
ment securities. Proponents of the plan 
contended that, with the cessation of hos- 
tilities and reconversion of plants, there 
would be substantial unemployment un- 
less contractors had the funds to carry 
pay rolls and rapidly convert to peace- 
time purposes. This principle was not 
adopted, partly because of the desire to 
exclude the amount credited to the re- 
serve from taxable income and, partly 
fear that it would be abused by some of 
the larger war contractors. However the 
idea was adopted in principle by many 
far-seeing contractors. 

Quite a number of years ago, in rec- 
ognition of the seasonal nature of the 
canning business, a suggestion was made 
to establish a “crop hazard reserve”. 
This carried with it the plan of deduct- 
ing the offsetting amount from taxable 
income. The purpose was to level off the 
earnings of canners, so that in lush 
years they would create a reserve which 
would absorb the shocks of lean years. 
The principle was sound and as we recall 
was generally approved by the canning 
industry. But, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has consistently denied the deduc- 
tion of reserves for Federal tax purposes 
primarily we believe because of the pos- 
sibility of their abuse. 


RECOMMENDED PRINCIPLE 


With the foregoing in mind, it seems 
to us it would be highly advantageous to 
the industry as a whole, to adopt the fol- 
lowing principle: Urge each seasonal 
canner to set aside, out of current earn- 
ings at the end of each fiscal year, an 
amount equal to 10 per cent, to be cred- 
ited to a reserve. This might be called 
“crop hazard reserve”, or “reserve for 
seasonal hazards”. Concurrently with 
the creation of the reserve would be in- 
vestment of cash in Government or other 
highly marketable’ securities. These 
should be comparable to securities suit- 
able for trust funds. This action should 
be followed each year until the invest- 
ment and the offsetting reserve equals, 
say fifty cents per case of a normal 
year’s seasonal production. This means, 
if the normal production of seasonal 
commodities is 200,000 cases, the invest- 
ment target will be $100,000.00. 

The canner should carry on operations 
in the same manner as he has in prior 
years and not touch the investment in 
marketable securities except in extreme 
emergency, such as crop failure, unusual 
drop in selling prices or other events 
which cannot be resolved in the normal 
fashion. An exception to this rule might 
be use of the securities as collateral to 
bank loans during the peak of the can- 
ning season if necessary. The objective 
is to liquidate this source of financial aid 
only to meet an unusual emergency. 

It should be distinctly understood that 
credits to the reserve may not be ex- 
cluded from taxable income. According- 
ly the Treasury Department should make 


no objection to the procedure. We doubt 
if the Treasury Department would con- 
strue this action as a reason for impos- 
ing the penalty provisions of Section 102 
on taxpayers for withholding dividends. 
However this possible objection may be 
overcome if representative canners write 
their congressmen explaining the merits 
of the program. We feel quite sure ap- 
propriate regulations would be promul- 
gated by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue supporting the principle. In- 
deed this action may have the effect of 
relieving the canning industry and other 
seasonal taxpayers from imposition of 
Section 102 except in flagrant cases. 

This suggestion cannot become a 
“principle” unless and until it is given 
consideration by prominent members of 
the canning industry and their banks or 
other grantors of credit and received 
general approval. By no means can its 
application be made mandatory. The 
recommended procedure is now being fol- 
lowed by a few canners. Its adoption on 
a broad front would carry the stamp of 
general approval. The most favorable 
circumstance would be to have all can- 
ners understand the desirability of the 
procedure and the majority take the rec- 
ommended action. Then those who do 
not may be considered as living on the 
other side of the tracks. 


CONCLUSION 


One objection to this plan, voiced by 
a canner a few years ago, was that he 
earned a far larger return on his regu- 
lar business than he could expect to re- 
ceive from an investment in gilt edge 
securities. But this is shortsighted. The 
canner may continue to expect normal 
earnings from his regular business, but 
he does not expect as great a return on 
the cash value of his life insurance. This 
proposed investment is “life insurance” 
for the business. In our opinion, the ad- 
vantages are immeasurable if it can pre- 
vent even a small minority of canners 
from losing their plants. It should have 
a stabilizing influence on canned food 
prices, give more hope, courage and in- 
spiration to canners and may in fact lift 
the industry by its boot straps to a more 
respectable position in the financial 
world. 


CITRUS JUICE TASTE SURVEY 


Taste reactions of consumers to differ- 
ent blends, or varying proportions, of 
canned orange and grapefruit juices are 
shown in a report by the Department of 
Agriculture. The report, ‘“Consumers’ 
Taste Reactions to Three Blends of Or- 
ange and Grapefruit Juice,” is the re- 
sult of a study conducted by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. It was found 
that most consumers were not able to 
detect taste differences caused by vary- 
ing the proportions of orange and grape- 
fruit juices as long as the changes were 
kept within certain limits. More of the 
families used canned orange juice than 
used the other two juices. 
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NO DRY PEA SUPPORT 


The CCC Board of Directors has de- 
cided there will be no price support for 
1950-crop dry edible peas. This com- 
modity was first supported during World 
War II as a means of increasing produc- 
tion to meet military and overseas food 
requirements. Production was expanded 
greatly under this program, and the pro- 
gram was continued under the so-called 
Steagall amendment after the war. The 
export demand for dry edible peas has 
declined greatly during the past year, 
and ample stocks are now available for 
known requirements. Acreage planted 
in 1949 continued substantially above the 
prewar level, but adverse weather re- 
sulted in unusual low yields. Dry edible 
peas are produced principally in the 
Palouse area of Washington and Idaho. 

DRY BEANS—Price support for 1950- 
crop dry edible beans will be available to 
farmers who plant within acreage allot- 
ments to be announced by the Depart- 
ment at a later date. The price support- 
acreage allotment program is designed 
to effect production adjustments that 
will maintain supplies and prices at fair 
levels to producers and consumers. The 
1949 crop was a record 20,059,000 ewt., 
cleaned basis. Dry beans grading U. S. 
No. 2 or better will be eligible for sup- 
port under the 1950 crop program at 
levels which will reflect to farmers an 
average of $6.30 per cwt. on a thresher- 
run basis. This is approximately 75 per 
cent of parity. Price support for 1949- 
crop dry beans averaged about $6.55 per 
ewt. on a thresher-run basis. Beans 
eligible for price support in the 1950 
program are the classes: Pea, Medium 
White, Great Northern, Small White, 
Flat Small White, Pink, Small Red, 
Pinto, Cranberry, Red Kidney, Standard 
Lima and Baby Lima. 


USDA TO BUY CANNED GREEN 
BEANS AND SWEET CORN 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that it will offer to buy, 
on an offer of acceptance basis, approxi- 
mately 175,000 cases of canned green 
snap beans and approximately 225,000 
cases of canned sweet corn of the 1949 
pack. Both commodities will be distrib- 
uted to schools participating in the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program throughout 
the continental United States. The com- 
modities will be bought with funds made 
available under the National School 
Lunch Act. 

Offers must be received not later than 
5:00 p.m., es.t., January 31, 1950 and 
acceptances will be made not later than 
February 6, 1950 for delivery during the 
period February 16 through March 4, 
1950. 

Terms of offers will be sent to prospec- 
tive suppliers, and further details of the 
program may be obtained from Brad- 
ford Armstrong, Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C., Tele- 
phone: Republic 4142, Extension 4728. 
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Area of Production Exemption Reviewed 


In his weekly bulletin to members, 
Marvin Verhulst Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Canners Association reports: We 
have had many inquiries recently re- 
garding the “area of production” exemp- 
tion under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, and we have therefore prepared a 
brief review of the matter. 

Section 13(a)(10) of the Act pro- 
vides: “The provisions of sections 6 (re- 
lating to minimum wages) and 7 (re- 
lating to maximum hours) shall not ap- 
ply with respect to ... any individual 
employed within the area of production 
(as defined by the Administrator), en- 
gaged in... canning agricultural or hor- 
ticultural commodities for market . . .” 


Since the Act first became effective in 
1938, the Administrator has at different 
times issued various definitions of “area 
of production”. In 1944, the U. S. Su- 
preme Court ruled that the definition in 
effect at that time was invalid and the 
Administrator then held extensive hear- 
ings before issuing a revised definition 
which became effective March 1, 1947. 
That definition is still in effect, and al- 
though canners were little concerned 
with it so long as the statutory minimum 
wage was 40 cents, canners who can 
qualify are interested in this exemption 
now. We are therefore reproducing 
herewith the text of the “area of produc- 
tion” definition relating to canning. 


Section 536.2. “Area of Production” as 
Used in Section 13(a) (10) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

(a) An individual shall be regarded 
as employed in the “area of production” 
within the meaning of section 13(a) (10) 
in... canning of agricultural or hor- 
ticultural commodities for market .. . 

(1)If the establishment where he is 
employed is located in the open country 
or in a rural community and 95 per cent 
of the commodities on which such opera- 
tions are performed by the establishment 
come from normal rural sources of sup- 
ply located not more than the following 
air line distances from the establish- 
MONE? 

(ii) With respect to operations on 
fresh fruits and vegetables — 15 
miles: . 

(b) For the purposes of this section: 

(1) “Open country or rural commu- 
nity” shall not include any city, town or 
urban place of 2,500 or greater popula- 
tion or any area within: 

(i) One air line mile of any city, town 
or urban place with a population of 
2,500 up to but not including 50,000 
or 

(ii) Three air lines miles of any city, 
town or urban place with a popula- 
tion of 50,000 up to but not includ- 
ing 500,000, or 

(iii) Five air line miles of any city 
with a population of 500,000 or 
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greater according to the latest avail- 
able United States Census. 


(2) The commodities shall be consid- 
ered to come from “normal rural sources 
of supply” within the specified distances 
from the establishment if they are re- 
ceived (i) from farms within such spe- 
cified distances, or (ii) from farm as- 
semblers or other establishments through 
which the commodity customarily moves, 
which are within such specified distances 
and located in the open country or in a 
rural community, or (iii) from farm 
assemblers or other establishments not 
located in the open country or in a rural 
community provided it can be demon- 
strated that the commodities were pro- 
duced on farms within such specified dis- 
tances. 

(3) The period for determining 
whether 95 per cent of the commodities 
are received from normal rural sources 
of supply shall be the last preceding cal- 


endar month in which operations were 


carried on for two work weeks or more, 
except that until such time as an estab- 
lishment has operated for such a calen- 
dar month the period shall be the time 
during which it has been in operation. 
(4) The percentage of commodities re- 
ceived from normal rural sources of sup- 
ply within the specified distances shall 
be determined by weight, volume or other 
physical unit of measure, except that dol- 
lar value shall be used if different com- 


_ modities received in the establishment 


are customarily measured in physical 
units that are not comparable. 


Particular note should be taken of 
paragraph (b)(3) of the definition to 
determine whether the exemption will be 
applicable on January 25, 1950 when the 
75 cents per hour minimum wage and the 
new definitions of executive and adminis- 
trative employees become effective. In 
the case of a plant canning peas and 
corn, the question would be whether at 
least 95 per cent of the corn packed by 
the plant in September came from farms 
within 15 miles of the plant. If more 
than 5 per cent of the tonnage came 
from a greater distance, the exemption 
is not applicable now even though the 
canner plants to restrict his 1950 con- 
tracting to the 15 mile radius. 


HEADS JOBBING FIRM 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of Bentley, Settle & Co., Inc., Syracuse, 
New York wholesale grocers, held on 
January 13, William E. Chitel was 
elected president of the concern. Mr. 
Chitel has been with the company since 
1909, and succeeds the late Edward J. 
Moses. Assisting are the other officers, 
—Robert H. Moses, vice president; Rob- 
ert M. Haley, treasurer; and James T. 
Haley, secretary. 
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INTERESTING PROGRAM FOR 
DECENNIAL IFT CONFERENCE 


Dr. Lloyd A. Hall, National Program 
Chairman for the 1950 Decennial IFT 
Conference to be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago beginning May 
21, 1950, has anounced that an interest- 
ing program is being rapidly developed. 

Dr. Hall states that in planning the 
program the “Committee has given more 
than usual consideration to the interest 
that major industrial executives have 
shown in the fundamentals of the pro- 
cessing, production development, and 
commercial phases of the food industries. 
The Symposia will deal with the discus- 
sion of operations within the food indus- 
tries which have been given a great deal 
of serious thinking during recent years 
and particularly so during the past year. 

There will be four symposium sessions 
beginning May 22 with the subjects 
“Chemical Agents and Residues in 
Foods”, “Fish and Fishery By-Prod- 
ucts”, “By-Products of the Packing 
House Industry”, and on Thursday morn- 
ing, May 25, “Military Subsistence of the 
Future”. 

The production Section includes ses- 
sions on (1) Cereal Technology, (2) 
Candy Technology, (3) Canning Tech- 
nology, and (4) Sanitation in the Food 
Industry. 


The Research Investigations’ Section 
is divided into two divisions and will 
include many papers of vital interest to 
food technologists describing experimen- 
tal work of pertinent importance to the 
food industry as well as work now in 
progress. 


No sessions will be held on Tuesday 
afternoon in order to permit an uninter- 
rupted inspection of the review of the 
exhibits by the invited guests, IFT mem- 
bers, and others in attendance. This spe- 
cial arrangement for the afternoon is in 
recognition of IFT’s interested apprecia- 
tion for the considerable contributions 
that the exhibitors make each year in 
assuring the continued progress of food 
processing industries. 


CANNED GOAT MILK 
MONOPOLY CHARGED 


A civil suit has been filed by the Gov- 
ernment in the Federal Court at San 
Francisco, California, for an injunction 
to end an asserted monopoly in the sale 
and distribution of canned evaporated 
goat’s milk. The suit charges the Mey- ° 
enberg Milk Products Company of San 
Francisco and Special Milk Products, 
Inc., of Los Angeles, of violating the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. The Meyen- 
berg company is the only canner of this 
milk in the United States and sells its 
entire product to the Los Angeles con- 
cern for resale. The two companies are 
accused of entering into agreements and 
contracts to limit the production of milk, 
thus restricting the market available to 
dairy goat farmers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers. 
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LAMBLE HEADS CANNED FOODS 
EXCHANGE 


William E. (Bill) Lamble, Jr., Vice- 
President of Southern Packing Com- 
pany, Baltimore, has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Canned Foods Ex- 
change to succeed Robert W. Mairs, who 
has resigned. 

Mr. Mairs recently resigned as a Vice- 
President of The H. J. McGrath Com- 
pany to accept a position with the Win- 
ter Garden Citrus Products Corporation 
at Winter Garden, Florida. 

Other officers of the Exchange are 
Rentzell D. Cleaveland of the H. J. Mc- 
Grath Company, Vice-President; E. E]l- 
mer Langrall and Ernest H. Langrall of 
J. Langrall & Brother, Inc., Treasurer 
and Secretary respectively. 


TO DIRECT SALES 


E. J. Rinaud Company, New York 
City, has appointed I. A. Dawson as 
sales manager for its specialty division. 
Mr. Dawson was previously district sales 
manager for Miracloth Corporation, in 
charge of its eastern division. 


CAL-PAK SALES UP 


The California Packing Corp. reports 
that sales for the quarter of its fiscal 
year ended November 30 totaled $59,355,- 
913, compared with $51,489,090 a year 
earlier. For the first 9 months, sales 
were $126,825,608, against $113,678,467. 


NEW SPINACH GRADES 


The Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, USDA, has issued a proposed 
revision of the U. S. Standards for 
Grades for Canned Spinach and other 
Greens, which if made effective, will be 
the third issue of the standards for this 
product. Interested persons who desire 
to submit written data, views or argu- 
ments for consideration in connection 
with the proposed revision, shall file 
them in duplicate with the Chief, Pro- 
cessed Products Standardization & In- 
spection Division, Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, Production & Marketing Admin- 
istration, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. not later than 
30 days after the date of publishing in 
the Federal Register of January 13. 


WHITE POTATO GRADES 


Production & Marketing Administra- 
tion, USDA, has issued U. S. Standards 
for Grades for Canned White Potatoes 
as published in the Federal Register of 
January 10. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


EDWARD HALL BELL 


Edward H. Bell, vice president of the 
American Can Company in charge of 
West Coast, Alaskan, Hawaiian and 
British Columbia operations died Janu- 
ary 12 at his home after a brief illness. 
He was 61. 


Mr. Bell had been with the can manu- 
facturing firm for more than 40 years 
most of which he spent in executive ca- 
pacities in Canada and on the West 
Coast. His first job with the company 
was as an order clerk in the San Fran- 
cisco plant where he started in 1909. 


EDWARD HALL BELL 


He was transferred to the company’s 
sales organization in 1911 and a year 
later went to Chicago. Mr. Bell later 
was associated with the company’s sales 
organization in Montreal, Quebec, where 
he served successively as local sales man- 
ager and as general manager. 

In 1932 he was named general man- 
ager of the company’s British Columbia 
affiliate, American Can Company Ltd., 
and six years later became general man- 
ager of the Northwestern district with 
headquarters in Seattle. 

During 1930 and 1931 Mr. Bell served 
for a year as general manager of the 
British Can Company with which Ameri- 
can Can was then affiliated. 

He was elected vice president in charge 
of the company’s Pacifie division in 1943. 


GEORGE D. WITDBRANDT 


George D. Witdbrandt, associated with 
Aberle, Schwab & Co., New York City 
food brokers, for the past 20 years, died 
last week in Beekman Street Hospital, 
following a prolonged illness. 
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SIEGEL ELECTED 
1.F.T. CHAIRMAN 


At the Maryland sectional meeting of 
the Institute of Food Technologists held 
in Baltimore last week, Dr. Maurice 
Siegel of the firm of Strasburger & 
Siegel, Baltimore, was elected Chairman 
of the section. Dr. Siegel is also Mary- 
land representative to the National 
Council of the American Institute of 
Chemists, having held that offce for the 
past four years. 


DEWEY & ALMY TO OPEN 
FRENCH PLANT 


Hugh S. Ferguson, Executive Vice- 
President of the Dewey & Almy Chem- 
ical Company, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, has made known plans for the 
opening of a plant in France to manu- 
facture can sealing compounds and other 
products. The plant will be located at 
Epernon, which is near Paris, with Hen- 
ry Wasmer, Dewey & Almy’s Managing 
Director in London, supervising opera- 
tions, which are to get under way next 
summer. 


GIVIER MOVES UP 


Donald N. Givier, for the past two 
years in charge of production of Grocery 
Store Products Company, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, has been elected Executive 
Vice-President of the firm. 


BUYS PICKLE FIRM 


C. B. Tatum has resigned as Sales 
Manager of Charles F. Cates & Sons, 
Inc., Faison, North Carolina pickle pack- 
ers and has bought the Cates-Tatum 
Company of Denmark, South Carolina, 
and will operate under the name of Den- 
mark Foods, Inc. 


BOB WHITE APPOINTS 
PARK LANE BROKERS 


Daniel Mordecai Company, Boston; 
Graves- Chambers Company, Seattle; 
Schwindler Brokerage Company, Kansas 
City; J. R. Spradley & Company, Miami; 
and Hall-Roepke Company, San Francis- 
co have been appointed brokers for their 
respective territories by the Bob White 
Organization for the Park Lane line of 
canned poultry products packed by Swift 
& Company. White announces that ad- 
ditional brokers will be appointed for the 
line at the Atlantic City Convention, 
where headquarters will be in Suite 201 
Brighton. 
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TINGDALE HEADS A. H. F. SALES 


Warren Tingdale, Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales and Advertising of 
Boyle-Midway, Inc., has been elected 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales and 
Advertising of American Home Foods, 
Inc., Walter F. Silbersack, President has 
announced. 


The sales force of the two subsidiaries 
will remain separate but Mr. Tingdale 
will direct the sales of both the household 
and food divisions. 


Before going with Boyle-Midway about 
two years ago, Mr. Tingdale had previ- 
ous food experience while associated with 
Stokely-Van Camp at Indianapolis, prior 
to which he was a food broker for Van 
Camp in Minneapolis. 


JOINS NFBA 


The G. J. Rivard Company, Decatur, 
Illinois food brokers, covering the Cen- 
tral Illinois market, have been admitted 
to members in the National Food Brok- 
ers Association. 


CONSOLIDATED-HUNT 
NEGOTIATIONS OFF 


Nathan Cummings, chairman of the 
board of the Consolidated Grocers Corp., 
Chicago, was a recent visitor at San 
Francisco, California, in connection with 
the listing of the stock of this concern on 
the San Francisco Stock Exchange. He 
said that negotiations had been carried 
on with Hunt Foods, Inec., Los Angeles, 
for the purchase of this concern, but 
that these were now off. 


FILICE HEADS CALIFORNIA 
PROCESSORS AND GROWERS 


G. A. Filice, President of Filice & Per- 
relli Canning Company, Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, was elected President of Califor- 
nia Processors and Growers, Inc., at the 
annual meeting held on January 13. 


Other officers elected are: R. G. Lucks, 
Vice-President of California Packing 
Corporation, Vice-President; and John 
W. Bristow, Secretary, Treasurer and 
Manager. 


Directors of the organization include: 
A. M. Erickson, G. A. Filice, O. R. 


_ Hayes, E. E. Huddleson, W. U. Hudson, 


E. A. Kent, C. N. Lovegren, R. G. Lucks, 


Pp. N. Mark, L. E. Neel, T. H. Richards, 


R. B. Richmond, Emil Rutz, L. J. Tay- 
lo. W. H. Waggoner, and A. L. Walters. 


PASCO JOINS CITRUS MUTUAL 


vt isco Packing Company, Dade City, 
Floida, the world’s largest citrus pro- 


_ ces ing firm, has joined the Florida Cit- 


_ tus Mutual bringing the membership to 


i represent 92 per cent of the State’s cit- 


rus interests. 
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GENERAL FOODS BUYS 
FAIRMONT CANNING 
COMPANY PLANT 


Birds Eye-Snider Division of General 
Foods Corporation has bought the Fair- 
mont Canning Company plant at Wase- 
ca, Minnesota. Negotiations are under 
way for the purchase of the company’s 
plants located at Mapleton and Madelia, 
Minnesota. In recent years these plants 
have packed for the Birds Eye-Snider 
label. 


SOUTH AFRICAN FISH 
CANNERIES CANNOT MEET 
EXPORT DEMAND 


Adverse weather conditions during 
July and August 1949 affected trawler 
catches for the fish canning industry. 
Canneries are unable to complete orders 
placed by the British Ministry of Food 
for Snoek and Pilchards, according to 
the December 17 Canadian periodical, 
Foreign Trade. Orders for canned Pil- 
chards from the Far East are heavy, and 
the export trade in frozen fish to Aus- 
tralia is developing. 


United States demand for frozen 
crawfish tails is active, and canned craw- 
fish, or rock lobster, is also well received 
in the American market. Trial ship- 
ments of canned rock lobster were made 
to Canada during July and August. 


The output of fish meal continues to 
expand. The bulk of this is sold in South 
Africa. Exportable surpluses are able 
to meet but a small part of the demand 
from overseas countries. 


STATE OF FLORIDA TO RECEIVE 
FREEZERS MERIT AWARD 


CHICAGO—The State of Florida will 
receive a distinguished merit award for 
making the greatest contributions in the 
public welfare to the progress of the 
frozen food industry, at the fourth an- 
nual National Frozen Foods Convention 
opening in Chicago on January 31. 


Announcement of the award was made 
today by William M. Walsh, of Pitts- 
burgh, chairman of the convention, and 
president of the National Wholesale 
Frozen Food Distributors Association, 
the group presenting the award to Flor- 
ida Gov. Fuller Warren in behalf of the 
state. This marks the first time in the 
history of the awards that it has ever 
been given to a State; in previous years 
individuals or corporations were so 
honored. 


Frozen orange juice concentrate is the 
skyrocketing product in the frozen food 
field. In 1949 orange juice accounted for 
12% per cent of the entire frozen food 
output. In 1950 it is expected that it 
will amount to one-quarter of the total, 
and that 35 per cent of the orange crop 
in Florida will end up in the six ounce 
cans. 
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SCHUCKL SUPERINTENDENT 
JOINSS & W 


S & W Fine Foods, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, California, has announced the ap- 
pointment of George S. Coley as man- 
ager of the plant maintained at Red- 
wood City, California. Mr. Coley was 
formerly with Schuckl & Co., as superin- 
tendent of the plant of this concern at 
Sunnyvale, California. 


ALTON NAMES BROKER 


Alton Canning Co., of Alton, New York, 
has appointed the Delbert Craig Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, as_ sales 
representatives in that territory. 


HEINZ PROMOTES DIMOND 


Arthur Dimon, who began work with 
the company as a visitor’s escort while 
still a college student, has been promoted 
to manager of the advertising division of 
H. J. Heinz Company, it was announced 
today by Franklin Bell, director of ad- 
vertising and public relations. 

Mr. Dimond started his Heinz career 
in 1922 while a freshman at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. He joined the com- 
pany on a fulltime basis following his 
graduation from Pitt’s School of Busi- 
ness Administration in 1926. With the 
exception of six years in the sales de- 
partment, he has served in advertising 
throughout his career with Heinz. Fora 
number of years he has been a depart- 
ment head in charge of media and is a 
recognized authority on national outdoor 
advertising. 


BUCK TOMATO PEELING 
MACHINE 


B. I. Buck, former president of the 
B. I. Buck Co. and inventor of the well 
known Bean Snipper now manufactured 
by the Food Machinery Corp., advised 
THE CANNING TRADE this week that 
he has been granted patent claims on a 
Tomato Peeling Machine. The machine 
skins the tomatoes by vacuum after they 
pass through the corer and a steam bath. 
The tomatoes, says Mr. Buck, are taken 
directly from the unloading platform 
and dumped into a hopper and auto- 
matically fed from there to the corer 
which itself is an integral part of the 
machine. They pass then thru the steam 
bath to the vacuum cups, a cold water 
bath and on to the filler, saving a maxi- 
mum amount of labor. The machine 
automatically sizes every tomato and will 
handle any size over 2 inches. The ca- 
pacity is 1260 lbs. per hour and requires 
but three operators including two inspec- 
tors. Mr. Buck will take the machine to 
Florida this season to test its perform- 
ance before going into commercial manu- 
facture. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Canners Studying Stock Position Prior To 
Cenvention Sales Meetings — No Exciting 
Buying Spree Foreseen—Citrus Still 
Going Up. 


THE SITUATION — Canners sales 
forces, this week, spent most of their 
time girding themselves with informa- 
tion prior to the sales meetings at Atlan- 
tic City next week. They will go down 
to the Convention this year better in- 
formed on the statistical position of can- 
ned foods than ever before. Since most 
items are in reasonably good stock posi- 
tion, since canners are fully aware of the 
dangerously low stock position of the dis- 
tributor, since they are pretty well con- 
vinced that it would be suicide to reduce 
prices further, and since most of the 
weak holders have disappeared from the 
market, it’s going to take some fast talk- 
ing by the distributive trade to negotiate 
“deals” at price concessions. For the 
above reasons probably fewer tomatoes 
were moved during the week than for 
many a day. Even corn canners whose 
stock position is not favorable, refused to 
exert selling pressure during the week. 
Fish, too, took on a stronger tone as the 
Lenten season drew nearer. Green and 
wax beans moved up a peg as the raw 
price continues high, due to damage in 
the South. Kraut is another item com- 
ing in for greater use by the consumer 
due to lower pork prices. Tomato juice 
and apple juice stand to profit at the 
expense of high cost citrus juices. 

By the same token, despite consider- 
able activity in California fruits during 
the week, judging from the buying rec- 
ord, there seems little likelihood that a 
buying spree will develop at Atlantic 
City. 


CITRUS — The citrus situation, of 
course, still continues to attract a great 
deal of attention. As the competition 
for raw fruit continues unabated, many 
canners are finding it impossible to pack. 
Meanwhile, prices on the canned article 
of necessity continue their upward spiral 
at such a fast pace that it’s next to im- 
possible to keep up with them. The last 
quoted prices at this writing of $1.55- 
$1.60 for 2’s and $3.45-$3.60 for 46 oz. 
orange juice give every indication that 
this market might very well eventually 
reach last summers high of $2.00 and 
$4.50. Blended at $1.55 and $3.55 is 
even closer to the summer peak of 
$1.874% and $4.00 while grapefruit at 
$1.55 and $3.60 is well over the $1.27%, 
$2.75 asked last summer. 


On January 16, one canner advised 
“Our latest information on the Califor- 
nia freeze is that unofficial reports in- 
dicate damage heavier than in last year’s 
disaster. Many areas are frozen to the 
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extent that fruit cannot be salvaged even 
for processing. 

“Unofficial reports from Arizona re- 
port complete loss of their 2% million 
box grapefruit crop. As we predicted 
earlier, we expect canners to begin cur- 
tailing packing operations because of 
buying pressure from concentrate oper- 
ators. This coming week we expect the 
canned pack in Florida to go off approxi- 
mately 40 per cent. Under these condi- 
tions we must sincerely advise our buy- 
ers to be sure and keep supplies rolling 
because, in our opinion, the Florida or- 
ange juice pack will be well under last 
year’s figure.” 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Outlook Excellent But No Volume Buying 
Expected — Tomatoes At Standstill — Peas 
Tight—Canners Not Forcing Corn In Bear 
Market — Beans, Spinach And Asparagus 
Holdings Small And Firm—Citrus Continues 
Up—Fruit Deals In The Making—North- 
west Apples Stronger—Pre-Lenten Interest 
In Fish Developing. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Jan. 20, 1950 


THE SITUATION — Florida canned 
citrus again held the market spotlight 
this week, with another upsurge in prices 
following continued gains in the fresh 
fruit market. Distributors have been 
marketing this product generally on a 
cost, rather than replacement, basis so 
the full effect of consumer reaction to 
the substantial price mark-ups of recent 
weeks is yet to be determined. In the 
remainder of the list, aside from day-to- 
day fill-in buying, distributors in most 
cases are waiting for next week’s con- 
ventions to “talk turkey”. 


THE OUTLOOK — A number of 
“deals” between canners and distributors 
are expected to jell during the Atlantic 
City meetings, but insofar as any large- 
scale open trading is concerned, the out- 
look is none too promising. Distributors 
concede that the outlook for both sales 
and stable prices is excellent for at least 
the first quarter of the year. On the 
other hand, they see no pressing short- 
ages in sight, and are therefore expected 
to remain content to adhere to their 
“turnover” purchasing policy, at least 
until some event of national importance 
dictates the advisability of a liberaliza- 
tion in inventory policies. 


TOMATOES—The tomato market has 
remained at a virtual standstill here dur- 
ing the week. Canner carryovers are not 
heavy, and the packers are adhering to 
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list prices, confident that their remaining 
stocks will move at today’s prices, or 
better, before the new pack season rolls 
around. 


PEAS—Reports from eastern canners 
note an increasingly tight supply posi- 
tion for the better grades of peas, and 
the trade is looking over the midwest 
and Northwest as a supply source. Mean- 
while, more interest is developing in 
standards and extra standards, and it is 
expected that some fairly good-sized 
blocks may move during the convention 
period if buyers and sellers can see eye- 
to-eye on price. 


CORN—Buyers are extremely bearish 
in their price views on canned corn and 
canners, sensibly, are not exerting any 
selling pressure. Stocks in  canners’ 
hands are of course fairly heavy but 
packers realize that there is nothing to 
be gained,—and much to be lost,— by 
endeavoring to force offerings on an un- 
willing market. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—Buyers are 
looking over the supply position on fancy 
green and wax beans with a view toward 
protecting private label requirements 
during the next few months, but little 
actual trading is in progress. Canner 
holdings are not large, and price views 
generally are firm. The trade is not car- 
rying heavy stocks of spinach, and trad- 
ers here look for a continued good small- 
lot movement over the next few months. 
The same situation holds true with re- 
gard to asparagus. 


CITRUS—Price advances ranging 5 to 
10 cents per dozen were made effective 
during the week on Florida citrus juices. 
Canners are now quoting orange juice 
firm at $1.50 for 2s, $3.45 for 46-ounce 
and $7.25 for 10s, the latter a 50-cent ad- 
vance. On grapefruit juice, 2s are listed 
on the basis of $1.55 for 2s, $3.60 for 46- 
ounce, and $7.25 for 10s, while blended 
is held at $1.52%, $3.52%, and $7.25, 
respectively, all f.o.b. canneries. Reports 
from Florida note increasing buying 
pressure from concentrators, which is 
running up the market for raw stocks, 
and will probably force an early curtail- 
ment in canning operations. One can- 
ner predicts an immediate falling-off of 
some 40 per cent in canning operations 
as a result of this condition. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS —A number 
of deals on California canned fruits are 
in the making, and it is expected that 
canners will succeed in closing on some 
fairly substantial blocks during the 
progress of the Atlantic City meetings. 
These operations in most instances re- 
flect a desire by distributors to round 
out depleted inventories, rather than any 
general long-range buying or speculative 
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operations. Coast reports note a steady 


_ market on cling peaches, with standards 
at a minimum of $1.75 for 2%s and 


choice $1.85. Stocks of No. 1 tall 
choice are reported cleaning up, with 


canners generally quoting $1.30, with 


standards at $1.20. No. 10s are short, 
with most canners entirely out of pie 


- peaches. Fruit cocktail continues to offer 


for coast shipment at $2.80 and upwards 
for choice 2%s, with 10s available in a 
limited way around $10.25. Reports from 
the Northwest note an improved move- 
ment in Bartlett pears, with fancy in ex- 
tra heavy syrup listing at $3.10-$3.15 for 
2\%s, with choice in heavy syrup at $2.75 
and standards in light syrup at $2.40. 


NORTHWEST APPLES—Canners in 
the Northwest are reported showing 
firmer price views as a result of recently 
fairly substantial government buying of 
No. 10s. For prompt shipment, sliced 
are generally held at $7.25 per dozen, 
with and occasional offering at 5 to 10 
cents under this figure, f.o.b. canneries. 


SALMON—With the Lenten season in 
the offing, distributors are showing more 
interest in salmon, although little actual 
trading has developed thus far. Canners 
continue to list reds at $26.50 per case 
for 1s, with medium reds at $20.50 to 
$21.00. Pink talls continue available at 


$15.50, and chums list unchanged at 
$14.50 with most sellers. 


OTHER FISH—More interest is being 
shown in California tuna, with canners 
listing fancy lightmeat halves at $13.25, 
with chunks and flakes holding at $11.00. 
California sardine canning operations 
have been curbed by poor fishing condi- 
tions at sea, and a number of canners 
have withdrawn. A little recent busi- 
ness is reported at $4.50 on tall natural 
ls and $6.50 on 1s oval tomato sauce. 
Maine sardines are unchanged, with only 
moderate interest reported. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Routine Hand To Mouth Buying—Tomato 

Market Firm—Citrus Strong—Apple Sauce, 

Peas Firm—Corn Soft—Some Movement Of 
Fruits. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Jan. 19, 1950 


THE MARKET — Business is going 
along in a normal fashion in Chicago but 
the volume is not particularly large. 
Buyers are continuing the hand-to-mouth 
buying policy and so far as can be seen 


the orders going through are, if possible, 
getting smaller. It is quite a definite 
belief on the part of sellers as a whole 
that buyers are letting the pendulum 
swing too far over to the short buying 
side and buying in such a manner that 
not only is business missed on account of 
being out of stock, but costs are in- 
creased materially as well. However, 
buyers as a whole are still firmly at- 
tached to the small individual order 
quick turnover policy. Markets as a 
whole, so far as price is concerned, re- 
mained reasonably steady throughout 
the past week. i 


TOMATOES AND TOMATO PROD- 
UCTS—Firmness is apparent in the to- 
mato market lately and some rather good 
business is going through on various 
items. No. 2 standard tomatoes are sell- 
ing at around $1.22% to $1.25 f.o.b. fac- 
tory, with No. 2% at $1.85 and No. 10 
at $6.25. Extra standards are going at 
$1.35 to $1.40 for No. 2, $1.95 to $2.00 
for No. 2% and $7.00 for No. 10 also all 
f.o.b. factory. Practically no strictly 
fancy tomatoes are available, and No. 1 
tins of all grades are quite scarce. The 
tomato juice market is running from 
$2.00 to $2.25 on fancy juice, with No. 2 
at around $1.00 to $1.15, and some busi- 
ness is being done on juice. 14 oz. fancy 
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catsup is quoted at $1.45 to $1.50 f.o.b. 
factory from the Midwest and around 
$1.45 from California. There is appar- 
ently little or no extra standard catsup 
available at this time. No. 10 puree, 
1.045 specific gravity, is generally being 
quoted around $6.50 f.o.b. factory and 
No. 1 tins of puree at 85 cents f.o.b. fac- 
tory. 


CITRUS JUICE —The citrus juice 
market continues quite strong, and there 
is some business going on steadily, al- 
though the volume is not outstanding and 
the movement can be considered routine. 
Orange juice is quoted in a range from 
about $3.45 to $3.60 for fancy 46 o2z., 
with blend at from $3.55 to $3.75 and 
grapefruit juice at around $3.80. Even 
in the face of the advancing market, 
there has been no tendency on the part 
of buyers here to purchase for any for- 
ward requirements, with the consequence 
that citrus juice stocks are at a mini- 
mum here in town so far as can be deter- 
mined. 


APPLE SAUCE —The apple sauce 
market continues firm, with fancy No. 2 
from the East being quoted at from $1.25 
to $1.35, and No. 2 C grade at about 
$1.10 to $1.15. No. 303 fancy is gener- 
ally going at around $1.15 and C grade 
around $1.05. The movement has slowed 
down to a routine pace, and it appears 
that most of the special deals which were 
going around the market a few weeks 
ago have now been pretty well cleaned 
up. 

PEAS—Peas continue firm, especially 
in the standard grades which are becom- 
ing very well cleaned up. No. 2 tins 
standard 3 Alaskas range around $1.10 
f.o.b. factory and there are very few lots 
available. No. 2 extra standard 3 Alas- 
kas are quoted at from $1.25 to $1.35, 
and 8 oz. extra standard 3s at about 
75 cents. Movement of peas is reported 
to have been rather good. 


CORN—The corn market is still quite 
soft, with No. 2 fancy cream style and 
whole kernel quoted in a range from 
$1.25 to $1.35, and No. 10 strictly fancy 
whole kernel at $7.00 to $7.50. There has 
been some movement but not any out- 
standing volume. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — There is 
some movement in California fruits, but 
here again it can be classified as strictly 
routine. There are reported offerings 
of No. 2% standards halves peaches as 
low as $1.70, although the general offer- 
ing runs around $1.75 to $1.80. No. 2% 
choice is quoted at around $1.90 for 
halves and there are reports that some 
sliced are available at the same price. 
Reports from California indicate that 
sliced peaches are a good deal scarcer 
than halves and probably will show some 
strength in the immediate future. Fruit 
cocktail prices remain more or less un- 
disturbed, with 8 oz. $1.02% and No. 2% 
at $2.80, both for choice grades. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Business Up Sharply—California Packs Sum- 
marized—Volume Movement Of Fruits— 
Asparagus Sales Stepped Up — Peas And 
Corn Getting Attention—Improved Demand 
For Tomato Juice—Fish Not Sharing 
Improvement However. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Jan. 19, 1950 


ACTIVE—The past week has been the 
liveliest experienced by the canned foods 
trade here during the past two months. 
Business has been booked in unexpected 
volume by canners and brokers, with 
orders including about everything avail- 
able in lists. For some time reports had 
been coming in from important distribu- 
tion points of small inventories and there 
has been a feeling that buying would 
soon set in in earnest, although some 
held that little action would be seen be- 
fore the NCA convention. Buyers have 
not waited for the convention, however, 
to commence replenishing of stocks, ap- 
parently convinced that prices have 
reached bottom and that some important 
items are not in heavy supply. The 
movement has been aided by the severe 
weather being experienced over much of 
the country and the heavy damage to 
early vegetables in parts of the Far 
West. 


PACK SUMMARY—Another feature 
of the week has been the bringing out 
by the Canners League of California, of 
a summary of California pack statistics 
for 1949. Some of the figures have ap- 
peared before and all are the formal of- 
ficial figures for the year. Those for 
fruits have been reduced to the 24/2% 
case basis, while those for vegetables are 
in actual cases. The pack of fruits was 
the smallest since 1945 and that of vege- 
tables was only slightly larger than that 
of 1948, which was more than 12 million 
cases less than that made in 1946. The 
pack of fruits last year totaled 32,580,- 
000 cases and that of vegetables 30,529,- 
075 cases. The combined packs for the 
year amounted to 63,109,075 cases, 
against 63,505,931 for 1948, 69,652,051 
for 1947 and 82,448,930 for 1946. 


FRUIT PACKS—The California fruit 
pack for 1949 was as follows: Apricots, 
2,307,404 cases; sweet cherries, 688,081; 
pears, 2,069,614; freestone peaches, 1,499,- 
127; clingstone peaches, 16,524,717; 
spiced cling peaches, 477,762; fruit cock- 
tail, 6,268,695; fruits-for-salad, 931,481; 
mixed fruits, 436,296; apple sauce, 492,- 
502; figs, 279,286; other fruits, 605,035. 
For the first time, applesauce was listed 
separately, it formerly having been 
grouped with “Other Fruits’, while 
plums was dropped from the separate 
rating enjoyed for years. As usual, fruit 
cocktail, and fruits-for-salad include re- 
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manufactured packs. Other Fruits are 
made up of apples, grapes, nectarines, 
plums and prunes in syrup. 


VEGETABLE PACKS—The vege- 
table pack was as follows: Asparagus, 
2,625,184 cases; string beans, 715,448; 
carrots, 97,781; spinach, 1,960,412; round 
tomatoes, 3,343,918; Italian type toma- 
toes, 634,214; tomato juice, 6,341,454; to- 
mato puree, 1,551,946; tomato paste, 
3,585,943; tomato catsup, tin and glass, 
3,401,189; tomato chili sauce, tin and 
glass, 477,879; tomato sauce and/or hot 
sauce, 3,914,174; tomato products, not 
otherwise specified, 170,587, and other 
vegetables, 1,708,996. Peas were not 
given a separate listing in the figures for 
1949 but are included with Other Vege- 
tables, which also include beets, brussels 
sprouts, celery, greens, fresh Lima 
beans, peas and carrots, white potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, yams, pumpkin, mixed 
vegetables, vegetables for salad, hominy, 
dried beans and peas. The pack of dried 
beans, peas and hominy accounted for 
about 630,000 cases of the total. 


FRUITS — California canned fruits 
are again moving in splendid volume 
with every indication, according to mar- 
ket experts, that this is to continue. 
Many orders include requests for the 
earliest possible shipment, indicating 
that stocks in distributors hands are 
really low. Cling peaches and fruit cock- 
tail are selling quite freely, with retail- 
ers commencing to feature these at lower 
prices. The market is firming on these 
items, with choice cling peaches selling 
largely in the range from $1.90 to $2.10 
for No. 2%s. This grade and size of 
fruit cocktail is priced at $2.80- $3.00, 
with most sales nearer the top price. 
Apricots are firm, with choice No. 2%s 
moving at $2.50, and some fine Santa 
Clara county fruit at $2.70. 


VEGETABLES—Sales of asparagus, 
which have been very steady since the 
season opened, stepped up during the 
week. Buyers are quite selective, show- 
ing a desire to locate some items that are 
getting somewhat scarce. Extra stand- 
ard peas have also come in for increased 
attention, along with corn. Welcome, in- 
deed, has been the improved demand for 
tomato juice, with most sales of 46-oz. at 
better than $2.25. 


APPLE SAUCE — Apple sauce of 
California pack is moving off well at 
opening prices. New markets have been 
opened for this item, production having 
been stepped up this season, with several 
new plants operating. The pack of 492,- 
502 cases was well below the early pre- 
dictions of some who estimated it at 
close to 700,000 cases. 


FIGS—Many requests for California 
figs have had to be turned down, the 
pack in 1949 having been the smallest 
in years. This proved to be but 279,286 
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cases, compared with 580,869 in 1948, 
and 841,456 in 1947. The bulk of the 
pack was made by two canners. 


FISH—The canned fish market has 
not come in for the same degree of atten- 
tion during the last few days as that 
accorded fruits and vegetables. The sar- 
dine season has come to an end in the 
San Francisco and Monterey districts, 
and stormy weather is interfering with 
operations in southern California, but 
the pack is a large one, even without 
further additions. On the last day of 
December it had reached 3,864,010 cases, 
or almost a million and a half cases more 
than a year earlier. The recent lowering 
of prices has brought about little, if any, 
improvement in the demand. The export 
market is depended upon to move this 
fish in quantities and this has not ma- 
terialized. One or two choice brands 
command as much as $7.00 a case, but 
most of the fish now moving is at $5.75 
and $6.00 for 1-lb. ovals. The salmon 
market is quiet, with an occasional sale 
of 1 tall pinks reported at $15.75, al- 
though $16.00 is quoted price. Buying 
ef tuna is on a strictly hand-to-mouth 
basis, with small orders the rule. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Holdings Less Than Year Ago—Most 
Boats Switching From Shrimp To Oysters— 
Experimental Fishing Boat To Base In Gulf. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Jan. 19, 1950 


SHRIMP—A total of 145 barrels more 
shrimp were produced in this section last 
week over the previous week as 2,910 
barrels were produced last week and 
2,765 barrels the previous one. 


The canneries in Louisiana received 38 
more barrels shrimp last week than the 
previous one and the amounts were 341 
barrels last week and 303 barrels the 
previous one. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing January 138, 1950 were: Louisiana 
1,161 barrels, including 341 barrels for 
canning; Alabama 30 barrels; Florida 
(Apalachicola) 80 barrels and Texas 
1,639 barrels. 


As reported by all Market News Of- 
fices last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 9,850 pounds and were 
approximately 357,040 pounds less than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 


approximately 357, 040 pounds less than 
one year ago. 

The cold storage holdings of shrimp 
including ten warehouses in Gulf States 
were 2,634,059 pounds on January 13, 
1950. 

Total cold storage holdings of shrimp 
on January 1, 1940 were 17,866,000 
pounds, 


The five plants in Louisiana canning 
shrimp reported that 2,131 standard 
cases of shrimp were canned during the 
week ending January 7, 1950 which 
brought the total pack for this section 
to 556,866 standard cases as compared to 
489,655 standard cases canned during the 
same period last season. 


The price of canned shrimp in 5 ounce 
tins is $3.75 to $4.00 per dozen for small; 
$4.15 to $4.35 for medium; $4.50 to $4.75 
for large and $4.80 to $5.00 for jumbo, 
f.o.b. cannery. 

The winter canning season for shrimp 
is about closed as only a few plants in 
Louisiana are canning them. 


OYSTERS — Production of oysters 
showed an increase of 2,129 barrels last 
week over the previous one as 13, 767 
barrels were produced last week and 
11,638 barrels the previous week. The 
canneries in Louisiana and Alabama re- 
ceived 10,235 barrels last week and 6,913 


basket making. 


+} 5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Portsmouth 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 55 years of 


» Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to supply 
your baskets treated with 

PLASTEX HAMPER 

SOLUTION to help control 

flat sour bacteria in toma- 

toes and to lengthen the 

useful life of hampers. 


Write for Full Information 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Virginia 
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For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
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barrels the previous one or an increase 
of 3,322 barrels. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing January 13, 1950 were: Louisiana 
8,745 barrels, including 6,135 barrels for 
canning; Alabama 4,326 barrels, includ- 
ing 4,100 barrels for canning; Florida 
(Apalachicola) 455 barrels and Texas 
241 barrels. 


The canneries in Louisiana and Ala- 
bama canning oysters reported that 2,471 
standard cases of oysters were canned 
during the week ending January 7, 1950 
which brought the pack for the season to 
3,783 standard cases. 

The price of new pack canned oysters 
in 4% ounce tins for the present is $4.15 
per dozen f.o.b. cannery, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the price will remain the 
same after the new wage and hour law 
goes into effect. 

The majority of the boats have 
knocked off shrimping and are now tong- 
ing oysters for the canneries, which if 
the oysters are available it will hike the 
oyster pack considerably. 


“EXPERIMENTAL FISHING BOAT 
WILL BASE AT PASCAGOULA”—The 
following is quoted from The Mobile 
Press Register of January 15, 1950 (By 
Ed Lee, Press Register Staff Writer.) 

“Pascagoula, Miss.—A government ex- 
perimental fishing vessel is being condi- 


tioned here to survey the Gulf of Mexico 
and determine what type and abundance 
of fish are in this area. 


The purpose of the venture is to map 
the waters and inform commercial fish- 
ermen of the best grounds. Fishermen 
will also be told what fish are available 
in commercial quantities and informed 
of the best way to make a catch. 


It was pointed out that the fishing in- 
dustry on the Gulf Coast has had little 
scientific aid in past years and it is 
hoped the findings of the experimental 
craft will prove beneficial. 


HAS AUTOMATIC PILOT — Oper- 
ated by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice, the vessel is known as the “Ore- 
gon.” She is equipped with powerful 
radio telephone and has an automatic 
pilot, which allows the craft to steer on 
a given course, unaided by human hands. 


A 600-horsepower Diesel engine turns 
the Oregon’s single screw. 

The vessel, measuring 100 feet, has a 
beam of 26 feet and draws 10.8 feet of 
water. Electric power is furnished the 
ship by two giant 50 kilowatt generators. 

Two 18-foot, inboard motor launches, 
powered by 65-horsepower motors, are 
carried by the Oregon and used to catch 
bait and fish. Fish caught are frozen 
in ‘brine wells,’ and livebait can be kept 


in special tanks aboard the craft for sev- 
eral months. 

Chief Engineer H. T. Tiura of Astoria, 
Oregon, showed newsmen over the craft. 

He said he was the only crewman left 
aboard. The others, after bringing the 
ship here from the West Coast, returned 
to their respective homes. 

The Oregon is to operate out of Pasca- 
goula and will be manned by local men. 
A crew of eight is used by the vessel and 
usually a biologist and a fisheries engi- 
neer are carried on each voyage. 


TO FISH SPECIFIED AREAS—Un- 
der a program, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service will designate a certain location 
to be checked. The ship will go to that 
location and then fish for whatever tyype 
marine life is desired. 


Some of the fishing will be with nets, 
while most is handled with livebait and 
trolls. Most fishing is done from the 
Oregon, while some catches are made 
from the motor launches. 

Chief Tiura reported that in the Pa- 
cific, catches were made sometimes at 
depths of 60 to 90 fathoms. 


In most cases, it was pointed out the 
Oregon arrived at the fishing grounds 
and nets of small fish were scooped from 
the bait wells and thrown overboard. 
The lines were then put out and fish 
reeled in. 


CALENDAR OF 


JANUARY 23-24, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


JANUARY 27, 1950 — Mid-Winter 
Meeting, National Pickle Packers Asso- 
ciation, Roosevelt Hotel, New York, 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 83, 1950— 
Annual Convention, Frozen Food Indus- 
try, Congress Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

FEBRUARY 3, 1950—10 A.M., Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Trade Practice 


Conference for the Grocery Industry, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


FEBRUARY 6-15, 1950—Canners and 
Frozen Food Packers School, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 13-14, 1950 — Annual 
Meeting, Tennessee - Kentucky Canners 
Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FEBRUARY 15-17, 1950—Annual In- 
diana Canners & Fieldmen’s School, Pur- 
due University, Union Building, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 
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EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 16-17, 1950—8rd Annual 
Short Course for Canners’ Field Men, 
University of Minnesota and Minnesota 
Canners Association, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

FEBRUARY 9-10, 1950—42nd Annual 
Convention, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

MARCH 9-10, 1950—Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Cutting Bee, Canners League 
of California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

MARCH 10-11, 1950—Annual Meeting, 
Utah Canners Association, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 12-14, 1950 — Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

MARCH 13-17, 1950— Short Course 
for Cannery Fieldmen, Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 

MARCH 18-24, 1950— Short Course 
for Cannery Fieldmen, Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 

MARCH 15-17, 1950 — Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
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MARCH 20-21, 1950— Annual Meet- 
ing, Canners League of California, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

APRIL 20, 1950—Spring Meeting, In- 
diana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

MAY 7-10, 1950—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Flavoring Extract Manufactur- 
ers Association of America, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

MAY 11-138, 1950—Annual Convention, 
Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing Manufac- 
turers Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Il. 


MAY 14-18, 1950 — Annual Conven- 
tion, Super Market Institute, Chicago, 
Ill. 


MAY 21-24, 1950—Annual Convention, 
American Spice Trade Association, 
Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, 
Pa. 

MAY 21-26, 1950—Decennial Confer- 
ence, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 

MAY 24-26, 1950— Annual Meeting, 
Central Atlantic States Association of 
Food & Drug Officials, Chalfont Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JUNE 29-JULY 1, 1950 — Midyear 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 


January 23, 1950 . 
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